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Editorial: 


WANTED—GRASS ROOTS SUPPORT 


EARS OF HARD worK lie behind the Public Welfare 

Act of 1947, recently introduced in Congress by 

Senator Cooper (S-1355) and Congressman 
Forand (HR 3636). Issues have been debated and 
discussed pro and con at many APWA Round Table 
Conferences and by the Association’s Board of Direc- 
tors and the Committee on Welfare Policy. Through 
this process we finally became united behind a twelve 
point program, which was presented to Congress in 
1946 in a bill sponsored by Congressman Forand. 
The temporary legislation that resulted was not a 
compromise within the ranks of public welfare, but 
rather between the forces supporting the legislation 
and a conservative and economy-minded Congress. 
The fact that we were able to get any legislation at 
all reflects the strength of our forces, and the merit 
of the proposition. The fact that the bill came so 
near of passage makes us all wish that we had 
exerted just a little more effort. 

We were not dismayed, however, and we pro- 
ceeded to revise and clarify our objectives. Now we 
again have this platform translated into a legislative 
proposal. Whether we have consideration of this 
legislation before adjournment in 1948 will depend 
on the amount of public support displayed. This is 
no time to argue the merits or demerits of any point 
in the platform. It should be remembered that each 
point is related to and dependent on the others. For 
example, we cannot hope to abolish residence re- 


quirements without an equalization formula, and it 
would not be equitable to consider changing the 
present formula without lifting ceilings and extend- 
ing federal participation to general assistance. With- 
out a unified public assistance program we cannot 
hope to have unified administration at the federal, 
state, and local levels. Therefore our job is to get 
support for the entire bill. 

Our experience last year should be valuable in 
directing our activities this year. We learned that 
it is not enough merely to have expressions of opin- 
ion from those employed in the field, but that the 
opinions of lay groups and individuals are needed. 
We learned the importance of sending sponsors of 
the legislation copies of communications to other 
members of Congress. We learned that individual 
expressions of opinion were more effective than one 
document signed by many people, but we also learned 
to avoid stereotyped letters. Most important, we 
learned that Congress is very sensitive to the will 
of the people and that the 70,000 people employed 
in Public Welfare provides an effective group for 
focusing the attention of the people on this important 
proposal. We can reach our objective if we are 
willing to work for it—each of us. 

W. S. Terry, Jr., Commissioner 
Louisiana State Department of 
Public Welfare, and Vice President, 
American Public Welfare Association 
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PUBLIC WELFARE IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


by Amy Leicu, Assistant Director of Welfare, 
Social Welfare Branch, Government of the 
Province of British Columbia 





HE TREND IN THE United States toward a coordi- 

nation or integration of public welfare pro- 

grammes is of much interest to us in Canada, 
and particularly so to public welfare people in British 
Columbia. Since 1943 we in this western Province 
have been building toward just such a coordinated 
programme, and although the machine is still going 
through a testing stage, we nevertheless have every 
good reason to believe that it will work. We are 
beginning to see that an integrated administration 
of all public welfare services—social assistance, child 
welfare, health, and mental hygiene—is not only eco- 
nomical, but is resulting in more efficient social serv- 
ices to the people in this Province. 

Here briefly is the picture today. Practically all 
health and social services are now combined under 
one Ministry in the Department of Health and Wel- 
fare. All social services—in the field, in the special- 
ized divisions, in Provincial Hospitals and Institu- 
tions—are performed by social workers appointed by 
the Social Welfare Branch of the Department of 
Health and Welfare, and all policies governing the 
operation of social services are released by the general 
administration of the Social Welfare Branch. Local 
governments—cities and municipalities—are required 
under the terms of the Social Assistance Act, either 
to have their own social service departments, or to 
pay the Provincial Government a nominal sum for 
the services given by the provincial social workers 
within their boundaries. The municipal social work- 
ers, as the provincial social workers, perform a “gen- 
eralized” service in all fields, this generalized service 
being a key factor in our claim that a coordinated 
service is in the best interests of those for whom the 
whole was designed. 


GEOGRAPHICAL Factors 


EFORE CONSIDERING THE above factors in detail, it 
B would seem necessary to sketch in a little of our 
social, economic, and political landscape. First of all 
British Columbia is an immense territory, actually 
covering an area as great as that of the States of 
California, Oregon and Washington combined. The 
fact that its population is just over one million, im- 
mediately indicates a social and economic contrast 
between it and these three great Pacific States, and 


e 
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rightly depicts vast unoccupied areas still to be, or 
in process of being, industrially developed. The fact 
that British Columbia has only sixty-eight local organ- 
ized areas—incorporated cities, municipalities, vil- 
lages—in which seventy-five per cent of the popula- 
tion live, and that these are located for the most part 
in the more industrialized southwest coastal part of 
the Province, indicates a practical political dilemma. 
Public services have had to be provided by the 
Provincial Government to the remaining twenty-five 
per cent of the people who have chosen to pioneer 
in the more isolated parts of the Province, these 
regions in actual acreage amounting to about ninety- 
nine per cent of the Province’s total area. 

Because of these unique factors, public services and 
particularly social services have been cost!y to admin- 
ister, but the question of providing them adequately, 
in spite of cost, has never been questioned. More 
is spent by the Provincial Government on health and 
welfare services than on any other public service, 
the estimates for 1947 with respect to the social wel- 
fare programme alone amounting to well over eleven 
million dollars.” With this attitude on the part of 
the Provincial Government as a dependable backlog, 
the achievements since 1943 have been accomplished 
with relative ease. 


CREATION OF DEPARTMENT 


HE DerarTMENT oF HeatrH AND WELFARE was 
aad by the Legislature as recently as October 
1, 1946. Two distinct Branches were set up within 
it, the Public Health Branch and the Social Welfare 
Branch, each under the direct jurisdiction of a 
Deputy Minister. The Deputy Minister of Welfare 
has associated with him in the general administration 
of the Branch as a whole, the Director and Assistant 
Director of Welfare, whose delegated responsibilities 
include the effecting of policies in all the divisions 
of the Branch, as well as the management of per- 
sonnel. 

The major divisions within the Social Welfare 
Branch are five in number. The Family Services 
Division is responsible for the administration of the 
Mother’s Allowance Act, of the Social Assistance Act, 
and of family services, as such, which are provided 
for in so many words under the broad terms of the 
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Social Assistance Act. The Child Welfare Division, 
under the jurisdiction of the Superintendent of Child 
Welfare administers the Protection of Children Act, 
the Adoption Act, the Children of Unmarried Par- 
ents Act and a programme of foster home care in 
the areas of the Province not covered by the work of 
voluntary Children’s Aid Societies. The Old Age 
Pension Division (in reality a “Board” under the 
terms of the Federal Old Age Pension Act) admin- 
isters Old Age and Blind Pensions, which constitute 
one half of the Province’s total caseload. The Med- 
ical Services Division is responsible for the admin- 
istration of the medical care and of medicine pro- 
vided, under special agreement, by local doctors and 
pharmacists for those in receipt of any form of social 
assistance. The Boys’ and Girls’ Industrial Schools 
also come under the administration of the Social 
Welfare Branch, constituting the fifth division. 

Besides these divisions which are clearly defined 
as embracing public welfare services, certain divisions 
within the Public Health Branch include social serv- 
ices as part of their total programme of treatment. 
The Division of Tuberculosis Control has placed a 
particularly strong emphasis upon the social as well 
as medical treatment of those suffering from tuber- 
culosis, and an intensified campaign to stamp out 
this all too prevalent disease has resulted in special 
measures being taken to provide modern social as 
well as medical methods of treatment. So far as the 
special social measures are concerned, these include 
the services of medical social workers giving case 
work treatment in the Province’s five sanatoria. In 
addition they include special financial assistance and 
social case work services to the patient and his family 
in his home, to ensure that his accustomed standards 
of living with regard to rent, diet, commitments for 
essential debts and insurance are maintained while 
he is undergoing treatment, and that all that can be 
done is done to maintain family relationships. The 
policies established to implement these measures, are 
those of the Social Welfare Branch, and the social 
workers required to effect them are appointed, placed, 
and paid by the Branch of which they are considered 
an integral part. 

The Division of Venereal Disease Control, also 
within the Public Health Branch, has a staff of social 
workers attached to the V.D. Clinics. Their duties 
are closely coordinated with the public health and 
medical and nursing staff, as indeed are the duties 
of social workers in the T. B. Division, but the poli- 
cies under which they operate are again those of the 
Social Welfare Branch. 


Hospirat SERVICES 


WO OTHER MAJOR FIELDS in which social services 
Bas included are those of the Division of Hospitals 
and Institutions, and the Psychiatric Division, both 
of which have yet to be incorporated into the De- 
partment of Health and Welfare. However, the 
Inspector of Hospitals and Institutions with respect 
to the hospital and institutional treatment of indigent 
persons, is responsible for administering the policies 
laid down for such treatment by the administration 
of the Social Welfare Branch. A programme of 
“hospital clearance”—in which local hospitals may 
request the Inspector of Hospitals to provide alterna- 
tive nursing home or boarding home care for chroni- 
cally ill or convalescent persons without means of 
their own for such care—has been in operation for 
many years, designed for the purpose of relieving 
the congestion and crowding common apparently in 
all hospitals these days. A Welfare Institutions 
Licensing Act provides for the protection, and for 
the observance of a high standard of care, of persons 
who are placed in local boarding homes. The proper 
placement of all persons needing such care is gen- 
erally determined by the Inspector of Hospitals, 
who, on the local doctor’s diagnosis and recommen- 
dation, may utilize local licensed boarding homes, 
nursing homes (private hospitals), Provincial In- 
firmaries, or the Home for the Aged, to provide the 
type of care indicated. 

The Psychiatric Division has two separate func- 
tions—the management and operation of the Provin- 
cial Mental Hospital, and the promotion of a mental 
hygiene service through the Provincial Child Guid- 
ance or Psychiatric Clinics. Social services form an 
inherent part of the Mental Hospital treatment, social 
workers in this setting also being appointed by and 
a part of the personnel of the Social Welfare Branch. 
Similarly, the child guidance clinics are staffed by 
Provincial social workers, and are attached either 
to the clinic teams of the two stationery clinics in 
Vancouver and Victoria, or to the travelling clinic, 
which operates on a scheduled basis to bring its 
services to the people throughout the Province. 


CoorDINATING COUNCILS 


ACH OF THESE SEPARATE divisions is internally or- 
E ganized under an administrator, whose title is 
usually determined by the statutes he or she directly 
administers, with professionally trained and experi- 
enced social work supervisors to supervise divisional 
staff and to give specialized consultative service to 
the rural field staff. The impression might well be 
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gained that the operation of so many divisions would 
tend to defeat the purpose of integration, in spite of 
the fact that the policies of all of them emanate from 
the over-all Branch administration. To obviate such 
a possible tendency, two coordinating committees 
or councils have been set up, which, meeting monthly, 
discuss questions of inter-divisional relationships and 
responsibilities, methods of maintaining and improv- 
ing standards of service, and planning for unmet, or 
inadequately met needs. These councils are advisory 
groups, composed of the senior executives and super- 
visors within each division, and through whose co 
operative efforts much of the spirit as well as the 
act of coordination has been achieved. 

Perhaps the most telling result of the success of 
our coordination is to be seen at the social worker- 
client level. The generalized case load each social 
worker carries represents all the categories of service 
named above. The service each gives is based on 
the professional conviction that family case work is 
fundamental to all specializations of case work, and 
that, even though case loads permit only a limited 
amount of intensive treatment, the case work ap 
proach, and treatment on an environmental and 
supportive level, is possible on all cases whatever the 
categorical classification. This principle has moreover 
been written into all policies, which are now consoli- 
dated and circulated in manual form. 


RuraL OrcANIZATION 


BRIEF EXPLANATION OF the rural organization may 
make this operative part of the job a little clearer. 
The Province has been divided into five regions. 
This is to facilitate the administration of the twenty 
three Provincial districts, and seventeen municipal 
social welfare offices. Regional administrators have 
delegated authority with respect to expenditure of 
money for general financial aid, act as liaison officers 
between the Province and the municipalities, and 
have responsibilities for the purely administrative 
detail of each Provincial district office. Regional 
supervisors have the responsibility of maintaining 
uniformity of regional case work supervision, and 
have divisional status in the matter of authorizing 
necessary action as it is indicated. Case work super- 
visors, supervising both Provincial and municipal 
social workers, do so on the established generalized 
pattern, Divisional consultants, either through visits 
to the field, or by correspondence, provide specialized 
supervision whenever this is required. 
Let it be said most definitely at this point that the 
generalized job as it applies to the case worker, 
supervisors and administrators in the field is not an 


easy one. It is however decidedly challenging, pro- 
fessionally absorbing, and, considering the hazards 
of travel and weather, more than a little exciting. 
For these reasons, even in the most remote parts of 
the Province, the staff’s enthusiasm for their work is 
exceptionally high and particularly gratifying. Per- 
sonnel practices within the Branch place an emphasis 
on professional training and staff development, and 
those who have been given in-service training during 
this period of acute social worker shortage are encour- 
aged and given opportunity to obtain formal training. 
Sixty peg cent of our staff of 153 have had formal 
training in schools of social work, the others having 
been given a planned three months’ training on the 
job, which in-service training plan has been in opera 
tion since 1943, 

This account of British Columbia’s public welfare 
programme would not be complete without an ex- 
planation of its tie-in with the local governments. 
The Social Assistance Act provides that municipalities 
with a population of over 10,000 shall have a social 
welfare department responsible for providing case 
work services, on a standard uniform with that pro- 
vided by the Province, to all persons in whatever 
category of need they may be. Vancouver and Vic- 
toria are the only exceptions to this, as voluntary 
agencies are well organized in these two cities, as 
have been their public welfare departments for many 
years. However, to compensate for this mandatory 
requirement, the Social Welfare Branch will provide 
an additional Provincial social worker for every 
social worker the municipality finds it necessary to 
employ. The Provincial worker is paid tL. che Prov- 
ince and is controlled by its personnel practices, but 
in every other way that person is absorbed into the 
municipal administration. 


Two ALTERNATIVES 


UNICIPALITIES UNDER 10,000 population have two 
M alternatives open to them. They may employ 
their own social worker, or social welfare admin- 
istrator, in which case the Province will pay half of 
his salary using the Provincial salary schedule as a 
base. This social worker must meet the qualifications 
set by the Province for its own staff, that is, be a 
professionally trained person, or have had the in- 
service training provided by the Social Welfare 
Branch. The costs of this local administration are 
borne by the municipality entirely, as they are in 
fact by the larger centres mentioned above. 


If the smaller organized governments do not choose 
to have their own setup, they are nevertheless obli- 
(Continued on page 192) 
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REGIONAL URGANIZATION FUR BETTER 
FEUERAL-STATE RELATIONS 


by WituiaM L. MircHe.t, 
Acting Commissioner for Social Security 
Federal Security Agency 





ast Juty Tue Children’s Bureau, which for many 

years had been a part of the U. S. Department of 

Labor, was transferred, with the exception of 
its childlabor functions, to the Federal Security 
Agency by authority of the President’s Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 2. In further recognition of the Presi- 
dent’s desire to bring about a constructive integration 
of the social welfare programs of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, particularly those which are federal-state 
in character, the Administrator placed the Children’s 
Bureau with the Bureaus of the former Social Se- 
curity Board in a new operating unit which he 
named the Social Security Administration. The Chil- 
dren’s Bureau was retained intact, with all the func- 
tions transferred by the reorganization plan, although 
its transfer necessitated certain organizational and 
procedural changes in order to insure coordination 
with other programs of the Administration. 

This article will deal primarily with the steps that 
have been taken thus far to incorporate the field 
staff of the Children’s Bureau in the regional offices 
and coordinate the programs they administer with 
the corresponding programs of the other bureaus of 
the Social Security Administration. 

The problems involved have been fairly numerous 
but not especally complex. Most of them involved 
questions of relationships, authority, and _responsi- 
bility. Most of them responded to judicious applica- 
tion of candor, good will, and just plain horse sense. 
Some remain unresolved. We have not as yet fully 
worked out the best way to handle our common 
merit system relations with the states; and a simple, 
effective -joint audit of the states’ disbursement of 
federally granted funds still remains a desirable goal. 

I have a suspicion that the reader who was at- 
tracted to this article probably is familiar with the 
organization of the eleven regional offices of the 
Social Security Administration, but for the benefit 
of those who are not, there follow a few lines of 
explanation. 


REGIONAL OFFICE 


REATED As A decentralizing device, when the Board 
was first organized more than ten years ago, the 
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regional office has as its primary function the double 


task of supervising and coordinating within the 
region the operation of the social security programs, 
now under the Social Security Administration, and 
of analyzing the economic and social characteristics 
of the region as a basis for appraising the effective- 
ness of existing programs and for determining the 
need for and type of improvements. 

Each regional office is headed by a regional director 
and is staffed by representatives of each of the 
bureaus of the Administration and a clerical force 
that performs general office duties. The regional 
director has the coordinating and over-all supervisory 
responsibility for the program activities in his region. 

The representatives of the bureaus in the regional 
office function in two main capacities; first, as pro 
fessional members of the regional director’s staff and, 
second, as representatives of their respective bureaus. 
In the latter capacity they are answerable to their 
bureaus for the technical aspects of the operation of 
their respective programs. 

When plans for incorporating the Children’s Bu- 
reau regional staff in the regional offices were devel- 
oped, this was the operating framework that existed 
in the regional offices of the Administration; and it 
still exists. 

The outline for the incorporation was drafted in 
final form early in November 1946, to go into effect 
by the first of December. In general, it provided that 
all regional staffs of the Children’s Bureau would be 
consolidated administratively with the regional staffs 
of the Social Security Administration. This, of course, 
brought the Children’s Bureau regional staff within 
the same operational framework as that within which 
the other bureaus of the Administration are func- 
tioning. 


‘ 


This measure -was taken “to assure that proper 
relationships among the various programs for which 
the Social Security Administration is responsible . . . 
will be maintained, and adequate coordination of . . . 
relationships with states effected; and at the same 
time that the Children’s Bureau through its head- 
quarters and regional staffs will continue to have 
basic responsibility for the content of maternal and 
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child health, crippled children’s, and child welfare 
programs, and the development and carrying out of 
policies relating thereto, as is now the case with 
other bureaus and offices.” 

The November memorandum was divided into 
two parts—one setting forth the organizational and 
functional steps by which the integration was to be 
carried out, and the other devoted to management, 
personnel, and fiscal arrangements. 

First of the provisions was the assignment of the 
child welfare consultants of the Bureau’s Division 
of Social Services to the eleven regional offices. This 
presented no difficulties of consequence as they were 
already located in the regions and had previously 
established close working relationships. 

Another step was the assignment of the child 
health consultant staffs of the Bureau’s Division of 
Health Services stationed at or serving in the areas 
of New York, Washington, Atlanta, Chicago, Kansas 
City, Denver, and San Francisco to the regional 
offices of the Administration already located in those 
cities. The Bureau’s child health staff at Dallas, how- 
ever, remains in that city pending the scheduled 
move of the social security regional office from San 
Antonio to Dallas. 

It was further arranged that the Bureau’s child 
health consultant. staffs in the New York, Chicago, 
and Kansas City regional offices of the Administra- 
tion would serve also the Boston, Cleveland, and 
Minneapolis regions of the Administration under 
temporary arrangements pending the establishment 
of permanent procedures. Similarly, the child health 
staff in San Francisco will serve Alaska and Hawaii. 

The close working relations that exist between the 
health staffs of the Children’s Bureau and the Public 
Health Service have served to emphasize the desir- 
ability of bringing the regional areas and head- 
quarters cities of the Social Security Administration 
and the Public Health Service into as close proximity 
as possible. The decision to locate the field head- 
quarters of the agencies in the same city, and where 
feasible in the same building, is expected to con- 
tribute much to the coordination and efficiency of 
these closely related operations. 


SIncLE StaTE PLAN 


HIS IS THE PATTERN of development that has been 
| poh forward thus far in field organization. The 
arrangements worked out are being translated into 
reality with gratifying dispatch. Experience thus far 
suggests that field, no less than central office inte- 
gration, should produce more closely knit adminis- 
tration and more uniform action on common prob- 
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lems. Moreover, it may be said with confidence that 
the bringing together of these field services represents 
a tangible advance in the efforts that have long been 
under way to promote the establishment of uniform 
standards and procedures, wherever practicable, in 
dealing with the state agencies concerned with public 
assistance and child welfare programs. Arthur J. 
Altmeyer, Commissioner for Social Security, wrote 
in a recent article that one of the most important 
objectives of the Administration is to “enable a 
state welfare department to submit a single 
state plan covering the administration of both child 
welfare and public assistance, to submit a single 
budget, and to be subject to a single audit and 
administrative review.” Parenthetically it might be 
added that the arguments for similar arrangements 
in the federal-state public health programs are equally 
persuasive since many state health departments are 
responsible for the administration of specialized pro- 
grams such as those of the Children’s Bureau as well 
as for the more generalized programs of the Public 
Health Service. Where this arrangement exists, the 
advantages of the single comprehensive plan, one 
combined grant and a consolidated and administra- 
tive review are obvious. 

As a matter of fact, the need for rationalizing 
diverse requirements of the federal law and regula- 
tion was explicitly recognized in the reorganization 
plan, and led to the establishment of the Office of 
Federal-State Relations by the Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator. This Office is working to develop uni- 
form standards and procedures in those areas which 
are common to the several grant-in-aid programs of 
the agency. Obviously, complete uniformity is not 
feasible or desirable even in these areas. Differences 
in program content will always, in some instances, 
justify and even require divergencies in method, for 
their most effective accomplishment. A great deal, 
however, can be done. And while many of the 
improvements anticipated must await the disposal of 
legal and procedural problems accumulated over the 
years, the combining of field services has already 
accomplished much in the transaction of federal-state 
business; and it is confidently expected to be the 
means by which the advantages of future improve: 
ments may be promptly and effectively realized. 

An article such as this, dealing with the ways and 
means of achieving program objectives through or- 
ganizational and procedural reform, would be some- 
thing less than complete if the part to be played by 
the states was ignored—or even minimized. The 
partners in a federal-state program can no more 

(Continued on page 191) 
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A PRUGHAM FUR THE CHRONICALLY ILL ANU 
AGEU SICH IN MASSACHUSETTS 


by Fiora C. Burton, Supervisor of Social Service 


Massachusetts Department of Public Welfare 





HE CARE OF THE CHRONICALLY ILL, complicated by 

old age, is a major problem for every public 

assistance department in the country. Statistics, 
periodicals, conferences, and committees dealing with 
the health and social services are constantly stressing 
the inadequacy of medical and social resources, and 
the lack of community interest and responsibility for 
the rapidly increasing number of chronically sick 
and infirm old people. State-wide programs to meet 
these human needs must eventually develop in every 
state. The leadership of the medical profession is 
beginning to appreciate this problem and to accept 
the challenge of prevention as well as treatment of 
chronic disease and the illnesses of old age. Healthy, 
social, and educational agencies must convince the 
public that chronic disease may be controlled as other 
health menaces have been, and crippling old age 
alleviated, perhaps even deferred. 

In the meantime, the public and private agencies 
and harassed families in every community must 
continue to provide shelter and care for this group. 
Much of this care is now only meager, some of it 
exceedingly poor, some good, but often too expensive. 
The situation is so immediate that a review and 
study of county and local resources to determine the 
extent of unmet needs would seem to be urgent. 
This study would provide the information upon 
which to build a community program wherein the 
sick, aged, and chronically ill may be assured of 
minimum standards of care and security. 

Massachusetts first became aware of the prevalence 
of chronic disease in 1925 when a legislative com- 
mission was appointed to study chronic disease. This 
commission presented a report recommending a hos- 
pital in Metropolitan Boston for the study and treat- 
ment of chronic diseases, including cancer. As a 
result, the program for diagnosis and treatment of 
cancer was established. In 1933 the State Department 
of Public Health published the results of an extensive 
study on cancer and other chronic diseases in Massa- 
chusetts, which estimated that one-half million people 
in the total population of four-million were incapaci- 
tated. In 1931, when the Old-Age Assistance Law 
became effective, ten thousand aged citizens and their 
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infirmities became the responsibility of the local and 
state public welfare departments. Today, that num- 
ber has increased to eighty thousand and many of 
this number are troubled with chronic illness and 
infirmities. The few services available have been 
improved through the years, but no plan to co- 
ordinate and develop a program equal to the magni- 
tude of need has been considered until recently. 


Pustic Resources 


ESOURCES TO PROVIDE CARE for these many sick 
R and aged persons would seem to be many, but 
actually are few compared with the need and have 
not kept pace with the demands. The State Depart- 
ment of Health, in 1926, established a program for 
cancer control which now includes two tax-supported 
hospitals of 190 beds and 17 state-supervised tumor 
clinics attached to general hospitals. The demand for 
diagnosis and treatment is so great that beds are no 
longer available in these hospitals for terminal cases 
which need long-term nursing or hospital care, In 
1938 the State Department of Health subsidized a 
20-bed ward at the Massachusetts General Hospital 
for the study and research on arthritis and now await 
the opportunity to expand in a proposed new hos- 
pital. Under the State Department of Public Wel- 
fare, Tewksbury State Hospital and Infirmary is a 
public institution with 1,500 hospital beds to which 
any chronically ill or aged sick person may be ad- 
mitted. Originally intended for the indigent sick 
without legal settlement, it admits any sick person 
for whom there is no other resource. 

Eighty-eight local city and town infirmaries had a 
population in 1945 of 3,903 and a bed capacity of 
6,178. These institutions could become valuable com- 
munity assets, but are now regarded for the most 
part as socially undesirable. A recent study of the 
local infirmaries made by the Department made rec- 
ommendations for improving the twenty-six larger 
infirmaries so that with proper medical and nursing 
personnel, they could become convalescent and nurs- 
ing homes for both free and paying patients and sup- 
plementary to the local hospitals. The smaller in- 
firmaries which are not equipped to take bed pa- 
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tients could become attractive, friendly boarding 
homes for lonely and aged persons. 

To develop such a program, the state will have to 
assist cities and towns by taking over the federal 
portion of the old-age assistance grants so that re- 
cipients, if they so desired, could live in state- 
approved infirmaries and continue to receive old-age 
assistance. Here is a potential resource which, in 
view of the desperate need, offers opportunities for 
more and better care for the aged sick who will be 
grateful to remain in their home town near to friends 
and family. It will be the community’s responsibility 
to remove the social stigma now attached to public 
infirmaries by insisting on high standards of care 
and building up attractive homelike institutions for 
those who need shelter. The recent legislation in 
Illinois and the successful reconstruction of the 
county homes illustrates what can be done by an 
aroused public interest, 


PrivaTE Resources 


RIVATE RESOURCES have been as limited as the public 
re There are eight voluntary hospitals or 
homes with a total of 641 beds for the chronically ill 
adults in the whole state. Five within the Boston 
area and two outside have a limited number of free 
beds, and the hospital in Fall River, caring for ter- 
minal cancer cases only, is entirely free. 

There are 130 incorporated homes for the aged 
in the state with a bed capacity of about 4,000. Many 
of these homes have infirmary wards for their aged 
sick residents. As nonprofit, charitable institutions, 
these homes are tax exempt and receive their char- 
ters upon investigation and recommendation by the 
State Public Welfare Department. Eligibility for ad 
mission is determined by age, residence, creed, race, 
fraternal association, and a moderate charge for life 
care. Many of these homes are pleasant places, while 
others are unpleasant and drab, according to the 
interest and imagination of the boards of directors 
and the matrons. A few accept boarders on a weekly 
payment basis, and if others would amend their 
by-laws, more old-age assistance recipients might be 
admitted. Cooperative and foster homes for the aged, 
as demonstrated in Cleveland, have not been tried in 
Massachusetts and offer new possibilities for happier 
living for the aged. 

Commercial boarding homes for the aged are an 
increasing resource, but not an “unmixed blessing.” 
In Massachusetts any person who takes into his home 
for hire, gain, or reward three or more persons, who 
are not of the immediate family, who are over 60 
years of age, and who are provided with care inci- 


dent to advanced old age, shall be deemed to conduct 
a boarding home for the aged, and must be licensed 
by the State Department of Public Welfare.. This 
law was passed in 1929 because of the bankruptcy 
of a nonincorporated boarding home which ‘had 
contracted for the life care of twelve women and the 
public was concerned that the friendless aged should 
be protected from such misfortune. At that time 
there were only a few such boarding homes. When 
the Old-Age Assistance Law became operative, the 
need for more sheltered care for infirm persons 
became evident, and by 1936 when the state program 
was liberalized by passage of the Social Security Act, 
the number of old age assistance recipients needing 
boarding and nursing home care increased tremen- 
dously. 

As of September 1, 1946, there were about 800 
licensed boarding homes for the aged which include 
nursing and convalescent homes but which are not 
licensed as such. The staff for the inspection and 
granting of licenses to these homes has recently been 
increased to six graduate nurses and two social work- 
ers with the medical social consultant as supervisor. 
These inspectors investigate all new applications, 
renewals for license, and complaints. Rules and regu- 
lations for minimum requirements have been set up 
to standardize the equipment of the home, the care 
and safety of the residents. Every home, under a 
recent ruling of the State Department of Public 
Safety, must have a certificate of approval as to 
its structure, means of egress, fire extinguishers, and 
wiring and heating plant. 

The Public Welfare Department’s chief concern 
is the care of the residents, which is dependent upon 
the nursing and medical care, the cleanliness of the 
home, the adequacy of the food, the general order- 
liness and atmosphere, but above all, on the character 
and ability of the proprietor, and responsibility and 
skill of her assistants. The quota or number of resi- 
dents permitted by the license is determined by the 
inspector in accordance with the size of the home 
and the size of the staff. The rates of board are 
set by the proprietors. Rates are increasing, which 
is to be expected, but quality of care received should 
be commensurate with increased charges. 


Srupy oF Homes 


N a census of the population of the 800 homes for 
| the aged as of August 1, 1946, the following inter- 
esting facts were returned on 685 questionnaires: 

Of the total population of 6,528 patients and board- 
ers, 3,222 or about half were recipients of OAA; 
455 or seven per cent were recipients of other forms 
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of public assistance; and 2,861, or 43 per cent were 
private patients—a rather surprisingly large number. 

Of the homes 114 had no OAA recipients; 52 had 
only OAA recipients; OAA recipients lived in 571 
of the homes; and 255 homes had other public 
assistance recipients. 

OAA cases were more than 75 per cent of the 
residents in 88 homes; and 244 homes had 50 to 75 
per cent OAA residents—making OAA the main 
support of 364 homes. Three homes had more than 
25 OAA recipients and one home had 48 OAA 
recipients out of 56 persons. Of the 685 homes, 490 
had patients needing bed or semi-bed care, and 190 
had ambulatory residents only. About half the 
homes, or 328, had registered or graduate nurses, 
and 357 had no trained personnel. Of the 495 homes 
caring for bed and semi-bed patients, 286 had regis- 
istered or graduate nurses. It is fortunate, as the 
regulations do not require trained personnel, that 
310 homes which take bed patients had 321 trained 
nurses. The homes tend to concentrate in Metro- 
politan Boston, while there are only 39 in the Cape 
areas and 89 in Western Massachusetts. 

To help proprietors in buying food, preparing and 
serving menus of nutritious food, the Department's 
Home Economics Consultant has arranged a series 
of discussion groups for the proprietors in convenient 
localities in the districts. These have been so much 
appreciated in the past that they are to be continued. 

The licensing of boarding homes for the aged 
should be so carefully and intelligently done that 
those who live in them feel secure in this protective 
service, and their friends and relatives are reasonably 
sure of their receiving good care and kindness. The 
department seeks the cooperation of physicians, social 
workers, and other individuals visiting these homes, 
to keep it informed of any abuses so that they may 
be investigated and corrected as soon as possible. 

In addition to domiciliary care, the aged and 
chronic sick need the service of social workers in 
both public and private agencies. Homes vary in 
amount of service, equipment, atmosphere, and at- 
tractiveness. Patients who are mentally alert and 
interested in life should not be placed in a home in 
which there are only senile bed patients, This is 
too often done when homes are‘limited or hospitals 
are demanding discharge. Workers serving old-age 
assistance cases should know the boarding homes 
intimately so that they place the aged and the sick 
where they will find not only good nursing and 
medical care, but some congenial companionship 
and pleasant surroundings. They need visitors, con- 
structive activities within their capacities, mental 


stimulation, and spiritual consolation to keep up 
their morale and avoid deterioration. 


LEGISLATIVE INTEREST 


HE 1945 Lecistature on the recommendation of 
| or Governor recognized the need for more ac- 
commodations for the care of the chronically ill, and 
authorized the expenditure of $200,000 to draw up 
plans for such a hospital. During 1946 the Legisla- 
ture authorized a $7,000,000 bond issue for the build- 
ing of an eight-hundred bed hospital for the study 
and treatment of chronic diseases to be built when 
construction materials are available. This institution, 
under the State Department of Public Health, will 
be a diagnostic, research, and treatment center and 
the beginning of a state chronic disease program. 
Eventually clinics will be established throughout the 
state for referral of patients to the hospital and for 
follow-up service to discharged patients. Tewksbury 
State Hospital and Infirmary will supplement this 
center and serve as an outlet for long-time and ter- 
minal cases. This hospital and certain approved local 
infirmaries with nursing care will meet the needs of 
the so-called custodial cases. Furthermore, it is ‘hoped 
that more local voluntary hospitals will set aside 
wards or wings for the chronically ill, not only for 
benefit of research and study on the part of the 
medical staff, but to meet a community need such 
as has been demonstrated for ten years at the Spring- 
field General Hospital. The better commercial nurs- 
ing homes will then be available for private patients 
who can pay higher rates. 

A bill was presented in the 1946 legislature to 
amend the state licensing law for hospitals to in- 
clude the licensing of nursing and convalescent 
homes by the Department of Public Health. The 
licensing of boarding homes for the aged would 
remain with the Department of Public Welfare. 
This bill was referred back for further study by the 
State Departments of Health, Welfare, and Public 
Safety. It would provide an over-all plan for the 
improved care of the aged and chronic sick. 

As the State Health and Welfare Departments 
continue to cooperate and collaborate in their plan- 
ning and action, we see evolving an inclusive chronic 
disease program with more adequate provision for 
the aged sick, for the prevention and control of 
devastating diseases. 


EpucATIONAL PrRoGRAM 


VV [1TH THESE GOALS, the Departments should, in the 
meantime, with the cooperation of the medical 
(Continued on page 185) 





COLORAUU RECRUITS FUR PUBLIC WELFARE 


by Farrevt C, WALRAtTH, Merit System Supervisor 


Colorado Merit System Council 





HAT IS RECRUITMENT?—“To provide with what 
is needed.”—“To prevent exhaustion—replen- 
ish."—“To recover what has been lost.” 

This is the goal of every merit system. How can 
it best be done? The best methods seem to be 
through personal contact, individualized appeal, re- 
search, creating an understanding of the agency and 
the job and services it performs, and constructive 
publicity. 

Publicity may be broadly defined as the act of 
making information public. As a rule its purpose 
is to gain some end. As a part in recruitment, its 
aim can be realized only as it succeeds in effecting 
desired results—interesting qualified persons to be- 
come active in seeking employment under a merit 
system in the agencies covered. This requires an 
aggressive process of overcoming indifference and of 
creating a desire of interest and understanding. 


Pus.Liciry AND INTERPRETATION 


N REGARD TO publicity and interpretation itself, two 
| things must be kept in mind: 

(1) Interpretation is an individual matter and the 
type of interpretation which can be used to the best 
advantage depends upon the audience to whom it 
is to be directed. 

(2) No one form of publicity or interpretation 
nor one type of medium through which it can be 
conveyed, can be used universally by all merit agen- 
cies for all purposes. 

Most merit systems carry a “Thou shalt” publicity 
clause concerning publications and notices, such as 
specified reports, and notifying newspapers, certain 
county officials, and post offices. This type of pub- 
licity has an official function but little appeal except 
in an over-supplied labor market or happenstance. 

Applications received from this source are often 
inadequate and positions are applied for usually 
according to the highest salary offered with little 
attention paid to the qualifications necessary. In 
rejecting such applications, too often, ill will is re- 
ceived. 

In a planned public relations program, there are 
three types of activity; first, the study and analysis 
of public attitudes towards the agency and its opera- 
tion; second, administrative adjustment where needed 
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in response to these public attitudes; and third, a 
planned informational program to interpret the agen- 
cy’s program, explain its relationship to the com- 
munity’s economy, to other programs, and to make 
the work of the agency known and understood. 

The essential steps an agency must take in order 
to make its public relations program effective are: 

1. Public relations work should be an integral 
part of the administrative responsibility. 

2. Responsibility for developing, implementing, 
and following through on a specific informational 
program should be delegated to one person. 

3. A planned program should be formulated by 
doing the following basic things: 

a. Analyze the need for information to find out 
as far as possible just what people know, don’t know, 
misunderstand, and misinterpret about the program. 

b. Crystallize on paper the points which your 
analysis indicates would come as close as possible to 
meeting the informational needs of the public. 

c. Inventory the channels and media through 
which information can be disseminated, such as, 
other welfare agencies, men’s service clubs and wom- 
en’s organizations, PTA’s, labor unions, civil service 
organizations, the press, and radio. 

d. Think through the purpose of your plan, what 
you wish to accomplish, how you will go about it, 
what you are going to say, to whom you want to 
say it, and when you want to say it. 

e. Formulate on paper a plan for getting the 
information to the people who need it. Do not make 
thes plan too comprehensive. Aim for balance and 
only the amount of activity that can be actually ac- 
complished in a given length of time. 

f. Relate the plan to the organization and work of 
the agency so that the plan is practical. 

g. Interpret the plan to the agency staff so that it 
will have a broad base of understanding and support. 

After the plan hgs been put into action one must 
evaluate results, check on changing conditions and 
needs with an eye to adapting the public relations 
plan to meet these changes. 


Source oF APPLICANTS 


HE Cotorapo Merit System Council has made a 
study of how those taking examinations for posi- 
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tions in county welfare departments heard about 
them. This information was tabulated from the ques- 
tion asked on the application blank—“From what 
source did you learn about this examination?” The 
results of this study are shown below. (Not segre- 
gated between clerical and professional positions.) 


Source of Information: Rank 
1943 1944 1946 

County Welfare Departments 1 1 a 
Newspaper and Radio 3 2 2 
State Welfare Department 2 5 7 
Universities and Colleges 7 7 6 
High Schools and Business 

Colleges 4 3 3 
Official Postings 5 4 4 
All Other Sources 6 6 5 


Such a diagnosis showed us that the county de- 
partments of public welfare or the agencies served 
were the most powerful resource. The weakest was 
the colleges and universities which supply all poten- 
tial professional workers. We further found that per- 
sonnel was more frequently available when referred 
by a county department. 

With this past experience in mind, the Colorado 
Merit System Council planned a program focused 
on continuous recruitment through the county de- 
partments. The state district supervisors were asked 
to work and plan with the local directors on recruit- 
ment. What is needed? What are our resources and 
how can we best gather the most from each com- 
munity? We found publicity, public speaking, and 
personal contact far superior on this level than 
feeding stereotyped messages from the State Merit 
System office. The State Department of Public Wel- 
fare made available any information or figures 
desired. 

The county director placed announcements where 
they could best be seen, and made a personal visit 
to the high schools and business colleges for clerical 
recruitment and to the junior colleges and colleges 
for professional personnel. Also visited were clubs, 
youth groups, employment or placement agencies. 
It was found that if the director knew someone in 
the proper department of the schools that individual 
attention was given to the appeal where heretofore 
it had been just another announcement to be placed 
on a bulletin board. Of course, this worked better 
in some counties than others as much depends on the 
imagination and initiative of the director and dis- 
trict supervisor. 

By having the inquiring person referred to the 


director or one qualified on the staff to give informa- 
tion, it was found that a better interpretation was 
given of the agency, its work, job qualifications, ad- 
vancements, and personnel policies. 


Orat Exams 


OLORADO HAS TRIED to speed up the entire examina- 
C tion process by instituting an oral evaluation on 
the job. Too many candidates who had _ passed 
written examinations were failing to appear for orals, 
giving as their reason that the expense was too 
great, interest was gone, or they had another job. 
Under the new plan examinations were given on 
March 8, 1947 to 470 persons for 832 different posi- 
tions. The resulting registers were in the hands of 
the appointing authorities on April 4, or less than 
a month after the written examination. We now 
select from a register established on the basis of the 
written examination, and rating of performance, 
training and experience, where such is required, and 
give the oral examination on the job not later than 
three months after appointment and prior to service 
rating and granting of permanent status. When and 
if the oral is passed, the Merit System Council noti- 
fies the employee and congraulates him on his pass- 
ing and employment under the merit system. 

To further develop our program, we expect to 
appoint a Recruitment Committee composed of em- 
ployees, directors, board members, and lay personnel 
to further help plan local recruitment. It gives 
participation and understanding of the entire pro- 
gram. 

Many systems are handicapped by a residence law. 
Fortunately, Colorado’s is interpreted to mean phys- 
ical presence with intent to remain, Examinations 
will be given out of the state to “non-resident” per- 
sons and their names will be placed on the register 
when residence conditions are fulfilled. 

The Merit System office has found that while 
space in a large newspaper is important, smaller 
papers with a circularization to specific groups may 
be more appealing and produce better results. The 
Merit System Supervisor in cooperation with the 
Denver Bureau of Public Welfare appealed for spe- 
cific recruitment in the clerical, stenographic, and 
visitor classes through an article in “The Bulletin,” 
a weekly paper of the National Annuity League, 
which has wide distribution over the state, calling 
attention to requirements and special needs of coun- 
ties. 

Articles have been written by the Merit System 
Supervisor for the Colorado State Employees’ Asso- 

(Continued on page 192) 








MUUNTAIN STATES REGIUNAL MEETING 
OF AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 





MAHA AND NeprasKa were hosts on May 28-29 

to the first regional meeting in 1947. Three 

hundred and fifty people, employed in or 
vitally interested in public welfare, came from the 
ten midwestern and mountain states. The major 
interests of the conference centered around problems 
of budgeting for family needs, federal and state legis- 
lation, developments in the ADC program, and serv- 
ices for children. These were not only topics of 
scheduled meetings but also the theme of many lobby 
conversations and small gatherings. 

At the opening session attention was given to the 
subject of legislation. Sam Terry, Commissioner, 
Louisiana Department of Public Welfare, and Vice 
President of APWA, discussed the objectives for 
federal legislation. He was followed by Howard L. 
Russell, Director of APWA, who reviewed current 
trends in state welfare legislation. The Public Wel- 
fare Act of 1947 had been introduced into both 
Houses of Congress only the day before this meeting 
and Mr. Terry reviewed the close relationship be- 
tween this proposed legislation and the Public Wel- 
fare Platform of APWA. The need for good, basic 
federal legislation in order to “get the job done” in 
the public welfare field was shown. The process of 
developing the Public Welfare Platform was re- 
viewed and the basic principles were outlined. 

After giving this background, Mr. Terry then gave 
a comprehensive and careful review of the twelve 
points of the Platform. These points have now been 
included in the Public Welfare Act which was intro- 
duced jointly by Senator Cooper of Kentucky and 
Representative Forand of Rhode Island. Mr. Terry 
closed by strongly suggesting that state and local 
public welfare people and those interested in the 
program should accept the responsibility of inter- 
preting to federal legislators what this bill means 
to the people of the country. 

Following Mr. Terry’s address, Mr. Russell sum- 
marized trends in state welfare legislation. While 
some states have felt discouraged because of rather 
definite backsets, the majority of legislators, within 
the past three months, have enacted statutes favor- 
able to the welfare program. A word of caution was 
said against spreading fear and discouragement be- 
cause legislatures did not. see fit to pass all laws 
which we favor. 

Mr. Russell suggested public welfare personnel 
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analyze why some people are objecting to the public 
welfare program and seek out the causes of these 
objections. These objections should then be answered 
and the public should be given all the facts. 


LUNCHEON MEETING 


HOSE ATTENDING THE luncheon meeting on the 
Caan day of the conference heard two stimulat- 
ing and inspiring talks. Alton A. Linford, School of 
Social Service Administration, University of Chicago, 
discussed several of the problems confronting public 
welfare today and offered some solutions for these 
problems. Among these were adequate wages for 
the country’s workers, a complete public welfare 
program including adequate staff and grants, con- 
sideration of the family allowance system. 

Mr. C. Petrus Peterson, Nebraska State Senator, 
was the second luncheon speaker. His “old-fash- 
ioned” oratory held the complete interest of the 
group while he answered the question, “Why is there 
so much relief now?” Man must earn his bread by 
the sweat of his brow and if he has no chance or is 
unable to work, he has nothing to trade or barter 
for his living. 

Earl M. Kouns, Colorado Director of Public Wel- 
fare, acted as chairman of the meeting of State Wel- 
fare Administrators while Dwight M. Saunders of 
Ft. Collins, Colorado, led the discussion group of 
Local Directors. Full representation from all states 
attended these two sessions. 

The Nebraska County Welfare Directors Associa- 
tion sponsored a most enjoyable dinner the first 
evening. All out-of-state persons were guests of the 
Nebraska people. The entertainment after the dinner 
was truly wonderful. No one has ever seen Howard 
Russell laugh so long and so heartily before. Every- 
one had a good time. 

The following summaries of the several sessions 
are presented as a report of the Mountain States 
Regional Meeting. 


Creatine Pusitic UNpDERSTANDING 


EPEATEDLY EMPHASIZED in this session was the need 
H and value of keeping the agency’s board mem- 
bers fully advised as to the activities and problems 
of the organization. Likewise, all staff members 
should understand the purposes of the agency and 
be familiar with its program. These staff members 
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are most important in their day to day relationships 
with the community. 

The public has a right to know if welfare funds 
are being honestly administered and if the money 
is being well spent. Public interest in welfare activi- 
ties can be created. Not enough attention has been 
given to interpretation of the welfare program. Much 
can be done if the agency’s board and staff take part 
in community activities, are accepted by the com- 
munity, and use their daily relationships to explain 
the program. 


BUDGETING AND ASSISTANCE STANDARDS 


HE QUESTION OF WHAT assistance standards should 

be was the most discussed subject of the confer- 
ence. Again and again the question was raised about 
having the standard of assistance equal to or higher 
than the living standard of a community. Standards 
of assistance are not always easy to explain to boards 
and the community. Likewise, the steadily increasing 
cost of living has made it difficult to keep standards 
on a current basis. 

Budgets are tools—their use may be a reflection on 
the case worker’s ability. Visitors need to develop 
greater skill in helping with home management. 
Skill and knowledge is required to interpret budgets. 
Case workers have a responsibility to explain to 
policy makers where and when budget standards are 
inadequate. 


Services RELATED TO GRANTS 


ISCUSSANTS NOTED THE expansion and scope of the 
ii present public welfare program and raised the 
question of the adequacy of services developed to 
meet this expansion. One speaker divided the re- 
quests for service into four classifications: 

1. Requests for services that the agency is set up 
to give. An example of this is the giving of finan- 
cial assistance. 

2. Requests for services that could better be re- 
ferred elsewhere. 

3. Requests for services that the agency is not 
equipped to give. 

4. A request for services that fit nowhere. 

In developing the agency’s place in meeting these 
requests, it was suggested that a clear definition of 
function of the agency was an absolute necessity. 
If we are to know what services we should and can 
give, it should be so stated in the agency’s policy. 
Types of service could be classified in the following 
manner: 

1. The granting of financial assistance is a service 
in itself. 


2. Providing medical care to indigents is a service 
public welfare agencies are equipped to give. 

3. Acting as a clearing house for other agencies 
and other community activities. This is especially 
true in smaller communities, 

4. Help could be given in family planning, par- 
ticularly as it relates to budgeting income, home- 
making, and marketing. 

5. Protective services should be given those unable 
to take responsibility for themselves. 

What the agency does in the way of service de- 
pends upon the skill of agency members. Services 
should be available and offered to people but should 
not be forced upon them. 


ImprovinGc ADMINISTRATIVE TECHNIQUES 


M’ KNOWLEDGE OF WHAT constitutes effective 
administration is not utilized by public welfare 
leadership. This is partly due to the promotion to 


*top administrative posts of case workers who are 


untrained for such responsibilities, and equally to 
the failure of state agencies to separate and give 
proper status to administrative functions. In addition 
we too often act by rule of thumb, or according to 
what has been done, rather than analyzing what 
should be done. 

An analysis of monthly, weekly and daily work 
patterns can be most helpful in eliminating bottle- 
necks and insuring steady flow of work. Work 
tickets on machinery bring to light periods of time 
it is not in use. On documents, flow sheets show 
lost motion of various kinds. Individual’s time study 
shows time spent on purposeful activities. We need 
some method of correlating interviewing time and 
interviewing ability. The administrator needs imagi- 
nation to utilize all available statistical methods in 
improving techniques. 


FINANCING AND ADMINISTRATION OF Foster Care 


HIS MEETING REVOLVED around Point 6 of the Public 

Welfare Platform (That the federal government 
participate financially in the cost of providing foster 
care to needy children under the supervision of the 
state). The study of foster care now being under- 
taken by APWA’s Committee on Services to Chil- 
dren should help to clarify the relationship of public 
responsibility and voluntary effort so that public 
funds may be used to the best interest of all. 

The use of federal funds would be an equalizing 
force. It was pointed out that federal funds would 
not be used for demonstration units because this is 
undemocratic as it provides better services for chil- 
dren who happen to live in a certain location. It was 
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noted that the present foster care program is inade- 
quate and unevenly distributed. Too many babies 
are cared for in large groups. Too many young chil- 
dren stay too long in institutions and children are 
living with relatives in inadequate homes because 
foster homes are not available. 

Discussion from the floor outlined the various 
foster care programs now in operation in the states 
represented. All states reported a lack of trained 
personnel. 


3oarD MeEmMBeER’s Jos 


HIS MEETING WAS ORGANIZED so board members 
Teoutd discuss their own job as they see it. Several 
discussants mentioned the importance of board mem- 
bers being fully informed on their agency’s program 
and operations and for members to be active in 
APWA and state welfare conferences. Members 
learn by attending such meetings and become better 
informed so that they are able to do a better job 
of interpreting and explaining the program in their 
local communities. 

Board members can also be effective in working 
with legislatures and with local groups. One speaker 
mentioned that workers sometimes seemed to resent 
any criticism of the program or themselves. He 
thought there was a difference between loyalty and 
conformity. 


MepicaL Care 


HE TWO PRINCIPAL discussants outlined the program 
Tor medical care in their respective states. Each 
emphasized that counties had been allowed to select 
their own program and that the availability of med- 
ical care varied considerably from county to county. 
While medical care is expensive and the cost of it is 
increasing, the public needs to know the true value 
of an adequate medical program and that just to 
conserve public funds is not the cheapest way. 


Loca. SERVICES TO CHILDREN 


OINTS STRESSED IN THE meeting were as follows: 

1. To give the greatest service to children, services 
should be rendered by the local agency with help, 
through consultation, from the state staff. 

2. In local services to children, more attention 
should be given to the area of prevention. 

3. Community resources to be considered in a 
program of prevention are the economic resources, 
the schools, the church, the health resources, the 
recreational resources, and the courts. In most com- 
munities these resources need considerable develop- 
ment to meet the needs of children, and it is the 


responsibility of the local agencies to promote that 
development by giving the community an under- 
standing of the needs of its children and by partici- 
pating in community organization for that purpose 
wherever possible. 

4. In the case of a financially dependent child, 
there is need to consider; whether financial assist- 
ance to the family is necessary to provide the child 
with security in his own home, what receiving assist- 
ance means to the various members of the family, 
and whether the worker is using assistance construc- 
tively in rehabilitating the family. It is necessary to 
determine what type of assistance will best meet the 
needs of the child’s family and whether that type of 
assistance is adequate. Local workers are close to the 
people; therefore, they should help mold _ public 
opinion in favor of more adequate assistance. 

5. There is need to recognize what children, other 
than the financially dependent, are in need of social 
services. Children with an emotionally ill parent, 
children with behavior problems, unmarried mothers, 
and neglected children are in need of service. 

6. When children are referred to the local agency 
for help, the agency needs to determine what is 
wrong, why it is wrong, what can be accomplished 
by giving service, how it can be accomplished, and 
by whom. If possible, it is best to strengthen the 
family to meet the needs of the child rather than 
to attempt to work with the child alone. 

7. In cases where the child must be worked with 
directly, the worker must be skillful in his handling 
of the child. He must have an understanding of 
the part he is playing in the life of the child and 
must guard against the use of harmful methods and 
poor timing. He must realize the importance of the 
first interview, the importance of keeping appoint- 
ments and promises, the importance of preserving 
the confidential nature of the worker-child relation- 
ship, the importance of play and fantasy as a means 
of expression for the child. He must help prepare 
the child for life as an independent individual. 

8. Protective services to children and services to 
the court are a part of local services to children. It 
is important for the local agency to define its func- 
tions and policies toward the neglected child in order 
to assist the worker in that area. It is also important 
for the local agency to offer its services to the court 
in planning for children. What to do about making 
case records available to the judge was questioned, 
and the general opinion seemed to be that parts of 
records should be made available to the judge the 
same as to other social service agencies. 
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WEST CUAST REGIUNAL MEETING 
OF AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 





HREE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE people attended 

this regional meeting at Seattle, Washington on 

June 5-6. The opening session was devoted to 
a review of the national aid state welfare legislative 
accomplishments and losses. Sam Terry, Commis- 
sioner, Louisiana Department of Public Welfare and 
Vice President of APWA discussed the national 
developments. He spoke of the development by the 
membership of APWA of the Public Welfare Plat- 
form and outlined the twelve points of this docu- 
ment. The Public Welfare Act of 1947, or the 
Cooper-Forand Bill, is an outgrowth of this develop- 
ment and the Bill includes the principles of the Plat- 
form. Mr. Terry recommended that state and local 
public welfare people explain to their communities 
and to their federal legislators what this proposal 
means to the country and why its enactment is desir- 
able. 

Mr. Howard L, Russell, APWA Director, spoke 
of legislative “set-backs” in some states but told of 
other states where desirable legislation and requested 
appropriations have been secured. He cautioned 
against spreading fear and discouragement because 
we have not gotten all the legislation we desired. 
Public welfare people should analyze the objections 
to the program and seek out the causes of these 
objections. Answers should be made and the public 
given all the facts. 


LUNCHEON MEETINGS 


iss KatrHertne Lenroot, Chief, Children’s Bu- 
M reau, addressed the luncheon session on the 
topic, “Child Welfare in a Comprehensive Pub- 
lic Welfare Program.” Before an overflow crowd, 
Miss Lenroot gave an inspiring talk on the vital part 
services to children must have in a public welfare 
plan. She stressed this not only in the national 
program but also in the international situation. 
Mr. Ernest Witte, Chief, Social Service, Veterans 
Administration, San Francisco, gave an intelligent 
and inspiring talk at the luncheon meeting on the 
second day. Discussing the “Relationship of Public 
Welfare and Veterans’ Services,” he spoke of the 
current functions of the social service staff of the 
Veterans Administration. He stressed the need for 
close cooperation between local public welfare de- 
partments and the Veterans Administration. 
The major interests of the conference centered 
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around the problems of services for children, assist- 
ance standards and budgeting for family needs, state 
and federal legislation, and medical care for the 
aged. That the meetings were interesting and 
thought provoking was shown by the number of 
lobby and small group discussions going on after 
the meetings were adjourned. 

In the absence of Sam Thompson of Oakland, 
California, Chairman of the National Council of 
Local Public Welfare Administrators, Miss Ruth 
Bowman, Vice Chairman, presided at the meeting 
of the local administrators. She reviewed the actions 
of the Executive Committee of the National Council 
and reported on their decisions. Miss Loa Howard, 
Administrator, Oregon Public Welfare Commission, 
led the discussion group of state administrators. 


Session REports 


N ADDITION TO THE luncheon meeting with Miss 
| Lenroot, the conference had two sessions devoted 
to a discussion of child welfare services. The first 
of these was on local services to children. Discus- 
sants offered many ideas as to what various state 
and local agencies were doing in this field and what 
might further be done. The second session on financ- 
ing and administration of foster care dealt with the 
problems and cost of adequate care and the difficulty 
in obtaining sufficient funds for a comprehensive 
foster care program. 

The importance of good management in public 
welfare departments was the theme of a session de- 
voted to “Improving Administrative Techniques.” 
The administrative and management functions of a 
local public welfare department were divided into 
the following four areas: organization, public rela- 
tions, staff development, and leadership. The impor- 
tance of each area was shown. 

One meeting discussed measurements of effective 
public welfare administration. Factors effecting effi- 
cient administration were noted. Among these were 
size of case loads, office arrangement, staff develop- 
ment, community relationships, orientation of new 
workers, quality of staff. Related to this discussion, 
was another meeting on recruitment and training of 
staff. The need for sound personnel practices in an 
agency in order to attract applicants for staff posi- 
tions was shown. One person commented on the 
difficulty schools of social work were having securing 
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a sufficient number of field work placements. 

One of the most interesting meetings was on the 
subject “Services Related to Assistance Grants.” One 
speaker discussed this problem from the administra- 
tive level pointing out that there were certain direct 
services to clients and to the community which were 
basic services. She divided the types of service into: 

1. Palliative services which would include services 
to the aged and to persons where neither rehabilita- 
tion or cure could be effected. 

2. Restorative services which would involve re- 
habilitation. 

3. Protective services. 

4. Curative services which would involve con- 
structive treatment. 

Certain services other than direct services to clients 
are the responsibility of the administration. Examples 
of some of these services are: the clarification of laws, 
the interpretation of agency limitations, availability 
of funds, making and interpretation of policy, deter- 
mination of agency resources, and staff development, 
since the administration must take leadership in this 
field in order to provide services of the highest 
quality possible. 

Another discussant examined the question of re- 
sponsibility of staff for direct service to all persons 
in need as a function of a public welfare agency. 
She stated that services cannot be disassociated from 
providing material assistance. It is necessary for a 
public welfare agency to recognize its primary re- 
sponsibility for certain minimum services to be given 
to all applicants as part of a good welfare program. 
The question was whether public welfare agencies 

have the responsibility for furnishing “plus services” 
" and if so can the staff give this type of service in a 
limited degree or to all persons in need. She touched 
on the question of ability of staff to absorb and use 
intensive in-service training and the advisability of 
public welfare staff turning to specialists to carry 
the more intensive case work service. 





One of the outstanding talks given during the 
three spring regional meetings was that by Miss 
Katharine Lenroot, Chief, Children’s Bureau, at the 
Seattle meeting. The following excerpts are from her 
address, “Child Welfare in a Comprehensive Public 
Welfare Program.” 

Reviewing the history of public welfare, including 
services to children, Miss Lenroot said, “In their 
early development, public welfare programs were 
concerned chiefly with groups of people that used to 
be classified as dependent, defective, and delinquent. 
Successful efforts to broaden these programs to in- 


clude services to people who need special help in 
meeting personal and family problems but who were 
neither dependent, defective, nor delinquent were 
made prior to 1929 in some states through child wel- 
fare and sometimes public welfare programs, chiefly 
in rural counties. The Children’s Bureau studied and 
encouraged’ the development of county boards or 
departments of child welfare or public welfare. Then 
came the depression and the assumption for the first 
time by many states of the administration of general 
relief or public welfare agencies. State responsibility 
for mothers’ aid and old age pensions preceded in 
many states any expression of state responsibility for 
general relief. 


CHANGE IN CONCEPTS 


«6° JP HE GREAT DEPRESSION forced us to develop a com- 

prehensive program of economic security. To 
the concept of ‘relief as a tool’ of case work in the 
earlier days of private philanthropy, has succeeded 
the concept of social insurance as a first line of 
defense against want caused by old age, unemploy- 
ment, and the death of the family breadwinner, and 
soon, it is to be hoped, illness and chronic disability, 
and of ‘public assistance as a right,’ to form the 
underpinning of an economic security program. Cor- 
relative with and to some degree preceding this 
change of outlook in the administration of relief is 
abandonment by the case worker of an approach to 
the client on the basis of his ‘worthiness’ or the social 
worker’s right to impose her judgment upon his 
daily life. Thus both social security and case work 
have rejected the idea of ‘the deserving poor’ and 
substituted therefor the concept of the dignity and 
responsibility of the citizen and his right when in 
need to equal treatment under law. 

“The federally aided child welfare program, ad- 
ministered by the Children’s Bureau and state wel- 
fare agencies under the Social Security Act, with its 
emphasis on service regardless of whether there is 
economic need, has been chiefly responsible for keep- 
ing services not associated with financial assistance 
within the scope of the public welfare program. 
These services, however, have reached comparatively 
the small 
amounts of money provided. The action of Congress 
last summer in more than doubling the amount of 
federal aid for child welfare services, together with 
expanding state appropriations in a number of states, 
will make possible considerable extension, but much 
more will be needed before the goal of having child 
welfare programs everywhere available, adequately 
financed and carried on as part of comprehensive 


small numbers of children, because of 
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programs of public welfare that include both assist- 
ance and service, is reached. Public welfare services, 
of course, should be available to families and to 
adults as well as to children.” 


A Comptete Locat DEPARTMENT 


HE NEED FoR A comprehensive local welfare de- 

partment was discussed as follows: “It is becom- 
ing increasingly evident that local responsibility for 
welfare services must be expressed through an inte- 
grated department responsible for the administration 
of all types of public assistance and for social welfare 
services to adults, families, and children. Counselling 
and case work service in relation to problems of 
marriage, divorce, separation, custody, adoption and 
guardianship of children, family relationships, and 
child care, are needed by many in these days when 
the family is often under special strain. Many people 
need help and advice in relation to problems of 
health, school, employment, housing, or other aspect 
of community life. While some of these problems 
require legal action, which must be based on sound 
and up-to-date legislation, access to objective and 
understanding help long before the necessity of re- 
course to law develops will prevent many early difh- 
culties from becoming serious. Moreover, cooperative 
relationships between the public welfare agency and 
the court can offer the best opportunity for effective 
treatment.” 

Concerning preventive services, Miss Lenroot said, 
“The chief emphasis of a child welfare program must 
be on preventive work with children in their own 
homes, helping them to meet and deal with problems 
of family, school, and community relationships. Re- 
sources for care and treatment as well as case work 
services are essential. These resources may include 
homemaker service; foster care in family homes or 
institutions; day care in centers or foster family 
homes, supplementing nursery school and_after- 
school programs of the schools if they are available; 
temporary care in subsidized boarding homes, de- 
tention or receiving homes to eliminate the tragic 
experiences involved in jail detention of children; 
psychiatric, psychological and social’ service care and 
treatment for those with emotional problems or seri- 
ous mental or emotional handicaps. Social case work 
developed on the basis of understanding of the 
human personality and a democratic relationship of 
mutual respect and confidence built up between the 
social worker and the person he is trying to help, 
should be the foundation for all these services, and 
all should be included in a comprehensive and inte- 
grated child welfare program. Such a program should 


cover all ages of childhood and adolescence, and all 
groups of children, including those needing care 
because of serious problems of personal behavior and 
social non-conformity.” 


YouTH AND THE FuTurRE 


we Cuier or THE Children’s Bureau concluded her 
| porate address with, “The importance of 
American youth to the future welfare of our Nation 
and the world cannot be over-estimated. Through 
the sacrifices, the destruction, and the horror of war 
the right has been won for the free peoples of the 
world to establish world order based upon the princi- 
ples of social justice and opportunity and freedom 
for all. These goals have not been achieved, but the 
first steps toward their realization are being taken. 
Through the genius of the scientists of the world, 
the organizing ability of management, and the skill 
of labor, humanity has in its possession many of the 
secrets of the universe, For the first time in human 
history we have within our grasp a world of plenty, 
of freedom from fear, want, disease, and ignorance. 
Our generation will not win that campaign. The 
outcome will depend upon the children and youth 
of today and tomorrow. 

“One thing is clear—we of this generation must 
keep faith with youth if we are to expect them to 
keep faith with us and the hundreds of thousands 
of our dead on foreign battlefields. If through 
parental or community neglect we withhold from 
them the gifts of science and of experience, condemn 
them to ill health or ignorance when by our effort 
they might have had their chance at a full life, they 
will have a right to question the sincerity of our 
charge to them.” 





MASSACHUSETTS PROGRAM 
(Continued from page 177) 


profession, help the public to become more aware of 
the problems of chronic illness, The need for early 
diagnosis, alleviation, rehabilitation, and prevention 
should be demonstrated by an educational program. 
Such a program should include conferences, local 
committees, publicity and clinic demonstrations. In 
addition there should be services in which lay per- 
sons may participate, such as nurses aid, occupational 
therapy, friendly visiting in the hospitals and homes. 
Participation in any project tends to make the need 
and the urgency more real and vital. There are 
many hurdles for both local and state agencies to 
take before there is a state-wide program complete 
with adequate services and resources for care and 
treatment for aged sick and chronically ill. 








CENTRAL STATES REGIONAL MEETING 
OF AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 





HE MEETING AT Lansing, Michigan on June 19-20 
) tier the largest number of people ever to 
attend an APWA regional meeting. Coming from 
eight states, 538 persons registered for the conference. 
All meetings were well attended and everyone was 
enthusiastic about the program. 

The opening session featured two excellent ad- 
dresses by Laurin Hyde, Regional Representative, 
Bureau of Public Assistance, Social Security Admin- 
istration, Cleveland, and Howard L. Russell, Direc- 
tor, APWA. Mr. Hyde discussed “Current Trends 
in Public Welfare.” Social security and public wel- 
fare have traveled quite far along the road in the 
past twelve years. The program today, with its 
strengths and weaknesses, was reviewed. The trend 
that public welfare appears to be taking was outlined. 

During his talk, Mr. Hyde paid tribute to the 
efforts of APWA in the field of social legislation and 
complimented the organization for its leadership in 
this area. 

Mr. Russell spoke of the development of the Public 
Welfare Platform and the incorporation of its essen- 
tial provisions into the Public Welfare Act of 1947, 
introduced jointly by Senator Cooper and Repre- 
sentative Forand. He strongly suggested that all 
persons interested in public welfare become familiar 
with the Bill, explain it to their communities, and 
especially demonstrate to the members of Congress 
the reasons why the legislation is important to the 
people of the country. 

In discussing state legislation, Mr. Russell men- 
tioned that in some states the welfare program had 
received legislative setbacks yet the picture over the 
entire country was more “light than dark.” This is 
not the time to become fearful and discouraged. This 
is the time to find the answers to questions people 
are asking and to reply to objections being raised. 
Public welfare people should welcome this oppor- 
tunity to explain the program and should welcome 


an interest in public welfare by the public. 
ANY PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS came out of this ses- 


Mix. The major objectives of a good public 

relations program expressed in a nutshell were: 

1. To give your agency a “good name” in the com- 
munity and have it recognized as an essential 
element in organized community life. 


Pustic RELATIONS 
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To give first priority to the business of doing a 
good job of work and then using this as a basis 
for building community acceptance and support. 
The following tools or methods of getting the 
agency’s work “across” to the general public were 
all considered effective: 

1. A well equipped office, good reception facilities 
and pleasant and courteous telephone operators. 
All public office contacts should give the impres- 
sion that the agency is an up-to-date, well man- 
aged, going concern. 

All employees of the agency should be public 
relations conscious, and “talk down” to 
either clients or to the general public. 


never 


we 


Good staff morale, fair personnel policies, and a 
generally “happy ship” are bound to be reflected 
in all employee-public contacts. 

Every letter deserves a prompt and adequate 
answer. 

Follow up complaints with personal interviews. 
See that the right employee is sent—especially if 
the person to be interviewed is in a position to 
influence an important segment of public opinion. 
Answer invitations to speak, but keep the story 
direct and simple. Whenever possible, get others 
to tell your story—it is likely to be more effective 
than “blowing your own horn.” 


~ 


Gain the confidence of reporters by giving reliable 
facts and by recognizing newsworthy stories. Re- 
member that letters to the editor may be more 
effective than feature page spreads. 

To be of much value, annual reports must deal 
with people and children rather than statistics 
and numbers. Use pictures, pictographs, and 
plenty of white space, side headings, and other 
methods of breaking up long paragraphs. 

The radio can be used by having a “big name” 
give your message. Most dramatizations call for 
professional treatment. 


Juventte DELINQUENCY 


HIS SESSION was so packed full of revealing case 
Tiietaions from Dr. Fritz Redl’s experiences 
with difficult problem boys that no summary report 
can possibly do it justice. All who heard him tell 
how he was using controlled group situations to both 
diagnose and treat maladjusted boys testified that it 
was the most interesting session of the entire con- 
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ference. Your reporter just wishes that all of you 
could have been there and “heard the message.” 


Casework SERVICES 


a A FULL press parading of the difficulties of 
providing casework services for public assistance 
recipients; large case loads, nonselective intake, lack 
of community resources in many rural localities, and 
lack of professionally qualified staff, the group found 
itself unable to side-step the business of rehabilita- 
tion and prevention. Both speakers agreed that the 
public expects more of public assistance than a mere 
grant. It was also agreed that public assistance ad- 
ministrators are responsible for initiating staff devel- 
opment programs and approving leaves for profes- 
sional training, so that public agencies will be in a 
position to advance from public assistance to public 
welfare in its more constructive aspects. All agreed 
that casework service becomes effective only if clients 
desire it. 


STREAMLINING PROCEDURES 


HE GIST OF MATTERS discussed at this session are 

found in the article “Procedure Simplification in a 
County Welfare Office,” by Angster and Melby, page 
160, July 1947 issue of Pustic Wetrare. Have you 
read it? 


StarF DeEvELopMENT ProcRAMS 


N MIcHIGAN THERE is a conviction that any year 
| would be lost in which nothing had been done 
for the development of staff. They see staff devel- 
opment as a process having a dynamic quality and 
something which does not have to fit in with a set 
pattern. The field staff constitutes the nucleus of this 
program; hence staff meetings are utilized to the 
fullest. The members of the field staff in turn are 
responsible for staff development in Michigan coun- 
ties. 

Methods that have been used include speaking at 
colleges in order to recruit the best possible personnel, 
district meetings, institute methods on a county basis, 
orientation of new workers in small training groups 
at the state office with the workers carrying a few 
cases in Ingham (Lansing) County. 

Special projects have included an experiment in 
1944 when in cooperation with a school of social 
work, classes were set up outside of Detroit. This 
was an emergency training program for one year 
and was subsidized by the State Department of 
Social Welfare. This year there is no money for 
training but there is a plan under which workers 
may earn eighty per cent salary and take two days 


of classes at a school of social work, with the agency 
supervisors keeping close to the school in order to 
help students apply their newly learned theory. 

This fall the Michigan Department will bring 120 
selected people from the staff together for one week 
of training at a camp where they will pay only a 
small sum for food and lodging. The staff will par- 
ticipate in the planning of the program. 

Mrs. Goldman of Chicago, described a plan devel- 
oped in a large metropolitan community for the 
benefit of the staff of a local department. 

As the department moved from an emergency 
relief program to a modern welfare department it 
was found that many workers were unequipped to 
adequately meet the needs of people whom they 
served. The plan was not considered as a substitute, 
but as an incentive to staff to seek professional prep- 
aration. 

The focus was on understanding human behavior 
and on developing techniques of helping. Begin- 
ning in the fall of 1946 a formal program was 
launched including all staff of the Service Bureau. 
Approximately one and a half hours weekly of work- 
ing time were spent in staff sessions with additional 
time in reading and making preparation. A total of 
49 persons from various professions in Chicago served 
as lecturers and discussion leaders. 

Following the somewhat formal presentation of 
selected content from psychiatry, home economics, 
and social work small groups met together for dis- 
cussion of case materials and finally the knowledge 
gleaned was recapitulated in the supervisory group. 
Then began a serious planned attempt through con- 
tinuing supervision to help individual workers de- 
velop skill in the application of this knowledge to 
their job of helping others. 

An orientation program for new staff has also 
been developed through which new workers have 
supervised experience on small case loads. (This 
has been found more meaningful than to have a 
series of ori¢ntation lectures. Interpretation of poli- 
cies and procedures is left to the supervisor). Re- 
sults of the program are revealed through the in- 
creasing number of staff who are seeking profes- 
sional education, the increasing use of the staff 
library and the marked change of attitudes of the 
workers. 

In the discussion which followed the two presenta- 
tions it was clear that there is great interest on the 
part of public welfare departments in offering oppor- 
tunities to their staff for continuous development on 
the job. No program is complete that does not in- 
clude emphasis on recruiting persons with good gen- 
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eral education and aptitudes for working with peo- 
ple, a sound orientation plan for new workers, good 
continuing day to day supervision, and educational 
leaves for staff to attend schools of social work. 
Leadership available from state and federal agency 
staffs, schools of social work and others in the state 
or community should be utilized. The greatest obsta- 
cles are the heavy case loads per worker and the 
lack of leadership in some communities. 


Tue Socrat Hour 


HE ENTERTAINMENT provipeD by Ira M. Dean, the 
ped a host, and his committee, was a real 
highlight of the conference. The Chicago Welfare 
Department’s Choral Society started things off with 
half a dozen well chosen and beautifully rendered 
selections, ranging from the classical to the negro 
spiritual. After this, Mr. Dean’s committee, repre- 
senting the Michigan Association of County Welfare 
Directors, served “tea and scones” from a bar set up 
at the opposite end of the large main bar room. 
From that point on, everyone was “on his own,” 
but still under the stimulating influence of the choral 
group, which returned to their piano and sparked 
one of the best spontaneous community sings ever 
staged anywhere. Even your reporter, who can’t sing 
a note, participated. All in all, it was a perfect 
party and everyone had fun. 


Jomnt Pustric-Private SERvIcEs 


HE TWO SPEAKERS presented specific cases as illus- 
j pooh of the subject. Instead of using the cus- 
tomary case based on referral from a public agency 
to a private one, the speakers made an interesting 
and stimulating departure from this by using a 
private agency case which was urgently in need of 
financial assistance, but where the father refused to 
apply for aid because of his own fear and emotional 
insecurity. The case worker used skills which aided 
the father in facing the realities of the situation. The 
public agency cooperated in giving assistance when 
needed and the private agency has been able to help 
the father see relationship between his illness and 
failure to hold a job. 


Case Loap STANDARDS 


§ COULD WELL BE expected, this session did not 
A come through with any easy answers to this all 
important, but extremely involved and complicated 
problem. Among the complications mentioned were 
wide variations in local public welfare organizations, 
with some seventeen per cent having only one or 
two workers, and only six per cent with twenty-five 


or more. Five-sixths of all local welfare offices were 
reported as having no case supervisor. Staff turnover, 
which is especially important these days, is another 
variable that influences work loads. 
the type and quality of casework required in par- 
ticular agencies is of paramount importance and 


Variations in 


must be clearly defined before even starting out to 
find what a worker’s case load should be. 

After the more formal presentations, there was a 
lengthy and animated discussion which, in spite of 
recognized complexities, emphasized the need for 
study of case load distribution. The group refused 
further 
work be done in this field. This insistence took the 
form of the following resolution: “Resolved that the 
governing body of APWA give consideration to 


to accept the difficulties and insisted that 


further study and dissemination of information con 
cerning criteria for determining and evaluating case 
loads.” 


PurcHt oF Non-REsIDENT 


T Was succEsTeD that this topic might more aptly 
be called “The Flight of the Non-Resident,” as 
someone in the group mentioned that we have mul- 
tiple federal laws to protect migratory birds, but none 
It was felt that all 
settlement laws and regulations operate in the direc- 


to protect migratory people. 


tion of tying people to geographical areas, while 
the original purpose was merely to fasten the prob- 
lem of paying for care to some responsible unit of 
government. The waste involved in moving people 
around and attempting to collect for their assistance 
was illustrated. The group was unanimous in feel- 
ing that residence requirements are contrary to the 

American Plan; since after people are induced to 

move from one territory to another, they are treated 

as strangers and outsiders, rather than as true citizens 
of the United States. 

The question of what to do about it led to the 
desirability of securing legislation along the lines of 
the Cooper-Forand Bill, developed and sponsored by 
APWA. Pending the more basic solution as called 
for in this legislation, the need for uniform laws 
was stressed. This expression took the form of the 
following recommendations: 

1. That APWA discuss with the Federal Security 
Agency the possibility of enlisting cooperation of 
all states in making a simultaneous study of the 
number of assistance recipients in each state cur- 
rently residing in some other state. 

2. Consider the possibility of having a uniform cor- 
respondence practice on material of interstate con- 
cern as between the several states. 
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ANNUAL Rounp TaBLE CONFERENCE 


RRANGEMENTS HAVE Now been. completed for hold- 
Aine APWA’s Annual Round Table Conference 
for 1947 in Cleveland, Ohio. The dates are Decem- 
ber 3-7. 

National committees and the National Board are 
tentatively scheduled to meet December 3. The Na- 
tional Council of State Public Assistance and Welfare 
Administrators and the National Council of Local 
Public Welfare Administrators will meet the follow- 
ing day. The “round tables” and panel discussions 
are scheduled December 5-7. 


Wuat'’s GoING ON IN THE OFFICE 


HE MAIN activity or the APWA staff during the 

last month has been helping with the development 
of the programs for the three regional meetings in 
early autumn and planning for the Annual Round 
Table Conference in December. 

Howard L. Russell, APWA’s Director, spent three 
days in Washington during the early part of the 
month. He and Elizabeth Wickenden, APWA’s 
Washington Representative, talked with Senator 
Cooper and Representative Forand about the Public 
Welfare Act of 1947 and the possibility of its passage. 

The National Committee on Administrative Prac- 
tices held its first meeting of the year in Chicago on 
June 26-27. F. W. Nichols, Chief, Financial Services 
Unit, Minnesota Department of Social Security, is 
chairman of this Committee and presided at the 
various sessions. Russell Drake is staff secretary. 


Pusiic Assistance ALLOWANCES 


GOOD REPORT ON this subject has been released by 
A the Bureau of Public Administration of the Uni- 
versity of California. The study was made by Bernice 
S. Meyer and the report is entitled Public Assistance 
Allowances. 

The purpose of the study was to consider the recom- 
mendations of the Social Security Administration in- 
sofar as they relate to maximum and minimum 
assistance allowances, to analyze the provisions of the 
various states in setting such limitations and to list the 
advantages and disadvantages. The first part of the 
report discusses the treatment of maximums in the 
three categories and general relief. The second section 
deals with minimum allowances. No definite recom- 
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mendations are made because (as stated on the title 
page) the Bureau of Public Administration avoids 
definite recommendations on controversial subjects. 
The report, however, does summarize the arguments 
for and against maximums and also minimums. 

Of interest are the replies received from questions 
sent to state administrators in March 1947. Thirty 
favored elimination of maximums while four wanted 
maximums maintained. The question was not answered 
by other state directors. Concerning minimums, only 
three favored their establishment while twenty-six 
opposed them. 

Tables at the end of the report list maximum and 
minimum limitations by states in the four main 
assistance programs as of March 1947. 


NoMINATING COMMITTEE 


HE PRESIDENT OF APWaA has selected a Nominating 
Committee for officers of the Association for 1948. 
The members of the Committee are as follows: 

Mr. Fedele Fauri (Chairman), Legislative Refer 
ence Bureau, Consultant on Social Security, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. George M. V. Brown, Administrator, Pierce 
County Welfare Department, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Bill Child, Commissioner, Idaho Department 
of Public Assistance, Boise, Idaho. 

Miss Margaret Steel Moss, Executive Director, 
Dauphin County Board of Assistance, Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 

Mr. J. Milton Patterson, Director, Maryland De- 
partment of Public Welfare, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 

Miss Monte May Riley, Director, Bernalillo 
County Department of Public Welfare, Albu- 
querque, New Mexico. 

Mr. Henry J. Robison, Chief, Division of Social 
Administration, Ohio State Department of 
Public Welfare, Columbus, Ohio. 

Mr. Herbert G. Ross, Superintendent, Social 
Service Bureau, Newport News, Virginia. 

Members of APWA are requested to submit their 
suggestions regarding officers for 1948 to any mem- 
ber of the Committee. In order to receive consider- 
ation, such suggestions should be made by Sep- 
tember 1. 





UF INTEREST TU LOCAL UIRECTURS 





STaTE ASSOCIATIONS 


ITH STATE AssociATIONs of local directors organ- 
Wired in twenty-one states, it is at times difficult 
for APWA to keep up to date on the activities of 
these organizations. Seven of the associations publish 
monthly magazines which give us current informa- 
tion about these particular groups. We do want to 
know what is happening in the other states. We 
would appreciate it if the president or secretary of 
each state association would write APWA about the 
activities of his organization this year. In turn, this 
page will be used to tell Pusric Werare readers 
what associations of local directors are doing. Let’s 
hear from you. 


New PvusticaTion 


ATEST STATE AssocIATION of local directors to pub- 

lish a monthly magazine is the Iowa Association 
of County Directors. Mr. Byrl D. Houck of Fort 
Dodge is President of the Association and Mrs. 
Eleanor Carris of Corydon is editor of the monthly 
bulletin. 


The first issue explains the purposes of the organ- 
ization and the factors which led to its starting. 
Various district groups have been developed and 
these are described. All told, the July Bulletin is 
interesting reading. 


STANDARD OF PERFORMANCE 


OR SOME TIME, a committee of local directors in 

Pennsylvania has been working on the formu- 
lation of a statement setting forth a standard of 
performance for local administration. This statement 
has now been prepared, with the title, The Standard 
of Performance for County Administration. 

This material has been prepared to help those who 
are responsible for administering public assistance in 
Pennsylvania in evaluating the competence of a 
county administration. As the introduction of the 
statement says, it “includes standards for all powers 
and duties set forth by the laws governing public 
assistance, From them, devices and methods can be 
formulated for determining objectively whether a 
county has achieved this acceptable level of opera- 
tion.” 


The statement has been submitted to the county 
boards of assistance for their consideration during 


the summer months. In the event that it meets with 
the general approval of the various county boards, 
it will be submitted for final approval to the local 
directors at their meeting in early October. The 
Pennsylvania Department of Public Assistance will 
then be requested to adopt it as its standard of per- 
formance for county administration. 


“CoMMUNITY WIsE” 


HIS IS THE INTERESTING title of a loose leaf style 
Tactic prepared for administrators and _ staff 
members, as well as for board members, making it 
easier to keep up to date on the community in which 
the person works. This notebook provides space in 
which to record pertinent social, economic, and other 
facts about the community. It is in no sense a survey 
of the community but rather a gathering together 
of necessary information to which the person adds 
notes about his growing knowledge of the commu- 
nity. Additional sheets for insertion at the point of 
need are included in order to provide room for sig- 
nificant information. 

This handy community record was compiled by 
Edna H. Porter, Department of Data and Trends, 
Y. W. C. A. Copies may be purchased for seventy- 
five cents from the Woman’s Press, 600 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City. 


“PEOPLE” 


HIS ONE worD Is the catchy title of a new publi- 
j pote issued by the Pennsylvania Department of 
Public Assistance. The first issue made its appear- 
ance in June. Its purpose is to give “news of the 
way Pennsylvania helps her citizens.” 

The initial issue is an attractive eight page booklet 
which is most readable. Chief feature of this first 
number is a description of who are the “welfare 
workers.” Of the 67 local directors, 39 are Executive 
Directors in the same counties in which they were 
born. The average county residence of all 67 is 36 
years. The “average” director has been with the 
program for eleven years and an administrator for 
seven years. He is 47 years old. 

To illustrate a county staff, two counties, from 
different parts of the state, were chosen. Of the 42 
visitors in these two counties, 29 were born in the 
county where they are working. The average county 
residence of this group is also 36 years. 
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Directory Changes 





HE FOLLOWING DIRECTORY changes have been re- 
j pee for the Pustic Werrare Directory 1947 
published by the American Public Welfare Asso- 
ciation. 
Illinois 

The address of the Chicago office of the Department of Public 


Welfare is now 160 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 1 instead of 
176 W. Adams St. (p. 75). 


Indiana (pp. 87-89) 


County Director 
Grant Mrs. Eva Hayde 
Iowa (pp. 93-95) 
County Director 
Adair Alfred D. Figgins 
*Adams (vacancy) 
Johnson Jane Henderson 


*Mahaska Larry R. Peterson 
O'Brien ® Alice Reynolds 
Louisiana (pp. 107-108) 
Parish Director 
St. John District Morris Becnel 
Vermilion Eula Brian 
Maine 


David H. Stevens is now the Commissioner of Health and 
Welfare (p. 110). 


Nebraska (pp. 154-156) 


County Director 
Jefferson Mrs. Mabel Colver 
Richardson Mrs. Martha May Hofer 
Pennsylvania 


The new address of the Erie County Board of Assistance is 1002 
Peach Street, Erie (p. 217). 

County Executive Director 

Susquehanna Mrs. Gladys Goodfellow 

Tennessee 

The Department of Public Welfare is decentralizing its method 
of handling interstate correspondence, so the following changes 
should be made on page 233: 

“All inquiries regarding individual cases with the exception 
of those which involve the placement of minor children in the 
State of Tennessee should be sent directly to the county offices 
of the Department of Public Welfare. (This list appears on 
pages 236-237 of the Directory.) 

“All inquiries which involve the placement of minor children 
should be directed in triplicate to the Director of Child Welfare 
Division, State Office Building, Nashville, Tennessee. 

“Requests for general information regarding the Depart- 
ment’s program should be directed to the Commissioner’s office, 
State Office Building, Department of Public Welfare, Nashville, 
Tennessee.” 

Texas 
The following additional listing is for San Antonio (p. 244). 
James Zeck, Director 
City-County Tuberculosis Control Bozrd 
Room 620, 128 W. Commerce St. 
San Antonio 5, Texas 

(This agency provides casework services and economic aid 
to families in which there is tuberculosis. It uses tax funds 
assessed by Bexar County and its two cities, San Antonio and 
Alamo Heights, for this program.) 

Washington 
The correct spelling should be Miss Clara Willman, Supervisor. 
Division for Children (p. 259). 


County Director 
Kittitas Donald F. Ellen 
Wisconsin 


The City of Madison Relief Department has moved from 1237 
Williamson St., to 10 South Webster Street, Madison (p. 270). 


REGIONAL ORGANIZATION 
(Continued from page 174) 


move in opposite directions—and get anywhere— 
than could the Siamese twins. Involved requirements 
and complicated administrative machinery may be 
found in state, just as in federal government. We 
“Federals” are doing some soul-searching. More- 
over, our friends in the states on occasion have 
joined in the search, sometimes with great zeal and 
enthusiasm. We haven’t always liked what was 
found and we propose to mend our ways. We now 
venture a sympathetic glance at the states, and the 
territories, and we see 51 multiples of some of our 
problems. Our own field organization, no matter 
how efficient it should become, can never be fully 
effective until the state as well as federal gears have 
been tooled to smooth and synchronous function. 





New Council Members 





EMBERSHIP IN THE National Council of Local 

Public Welfare Administrators is open to local 
directors of public welfare who are members of the 
American Public Welfare Association. Application 
for enrollment should be submitted to the head- 
quarters office for action by the Membership Com- 
mittee of the Council. 

Since the June issue of Pustic Wexrare, the fol- 
lowing administrators have been enrolled as Council 
members: 

Miss Hilda Joyce Brown, Bryson City, No. Carolina 

Miss Mildred Cox, Sussex, Virginia 

Mrs. Mary H. Dodd, Rome, Georgia 

Mr. Swanson Edwards, Sparta, No. Carolina 

Miss Kathryn N. Folger, Wadesboro, No. Carolina 

Mrs. Grace Watson Furlow, Madison, Georgia 

Mr. K. T. Futrell, Greenville, No. Carolina 

Miss Lois Harrell, Moultrie, Georgia 

Miss Stella Havel, Stockton, Kansas 

Miss Elise Hill, Sylvania, Georgia 

Mr. John F. Hyde, Franklin, Indiana 

Mr. Joseph A. Kexel, Jefferson, Wisconsin 

Miss Ruth Laing, Marysville, Kansas 

Mrs. Pauline M. Lee, Nashville, Georgia 

Mrs. Ruby Scott Luck, Bedford, Virginia 

Mr. Frank E. McLaughlin, Bayonne, New Jersey 

Miss Johnnie L. Moore, Dawson, Georgia 

Mrs. Mary F. Morgan, Ft. Gaines, Georgia 

Mrs. Mary Latimer Moss, Woodbine, Georgia 

Mr. Alton R. Ray, Cuthbert, Georgia 

Mr. O. G. Reynolds, Rockingham, No. Carolina 

Mrs. Ida B. Stone, Burlington, Colorado 

Mrs. Gloria Story, Beaver City, Nebraska 

Miss Mary W. Taylor, Williamston, No. Carolina 

Mr. H. L. Trewartha, Neillsville, Wisconsin 

Mrs. Ethel S. Upson, Quitman, Georgia 

Mr. Lew Wallace, Grand Junction, Colorado 

Miss Esther S. Williams, Swan Quarter, No. Carolina 

Mr. John Wood, Green Bay, Wisconsin 
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COLORADO RECRUITS 
(Continued from page 179) 


ciation and published in “The Citizen,” a monthly 
paper primarily going to municipal and state em- 
ployees, not only announcing examinations and giv- 
ing results, but describing examinations, classifica- 
tions, service ratings, and staff development. 

Arrangements have been made to send such pub- 
lications to legislators and officials so they may be 
aware of the meaning and development of activities 
in the Merit System office. 

The Merit System Supervisor prepares information 
for the Merit System Council and has divided the 
State into sections which the Council members help 
service through participation in district meetings or 
agency contact. Also, we have found it beneficial 
to participate in the programs of personnel clubs 
and counseling associations as well as with other 
merit agencies in order to exchange information and 
for referral of personnel from one agency to another. 


When names have not been available to a county 
department for a position, directors have been given 
the names of the highest non-available persons and 
contact has been made through letter, wire, or per- 
sonally, to inquire as to his interest and availability. 
Positions have been filled in this manner with quali- 
fied persons who have already successfully passed 


an examination. 

Colorado recognizes registers of other states pro- 
viding the person meets the requirements. Thus, we 
have been able to place people on our registers and 
on jobs almost immediately. 

We are trying to provide, replenish, prevent ex- 
haustion, and recover, so that we may secure for our 
county departments qualified persons to effectively 
administer welfare programs. 





BRITISH COLUMBIA 
(Continued from page 172) 


gated to participate in the provision of social services 
by paying the Province annually at the rate of fifteen 
cents per capita of population for the work done for 
them by the Provincial social workers. Most of the 
municipalities under 10,000 population have chosen 
this latter method which relieves them of any purely 
administrative costs. 

Naturally, the mandatory nature of this Act when 
it was passed in 1945 had objecting repercussions. 
The costs of social services to the local governments 
were mounting out of all proportion to their ability 
to meet them, and with the insistence upon uniform 


standards not only with respect to outright financial 
aid but also with respect to case work services, the 
drain on local land-tax and licensing revenue was 
crippling. To overcome this dilemma, a Royal Com- 
mission was appointed in 1946 to study the whole 
question of provincial-municipal relationships and to 
make recommendations for a fair and more equitable 
distribution of costs. 

The division of financial responsibility resulting 
from this enquiry now is that the Province absorbs 
eighty per cent of the outright costs to the munici- 
pality for any form of assistance or treatment re- 
quired by any resident of that municipality. This 
80-20 division had existed so far as Social Allowances 
(general relief) were concerned since 1941, but now 
it also covers medical services, drugs, care in sanatoria 
and infirmaries, non-ward and ward care for chil- 
dren. Exceptions to this division are Mothers’ Allow 
ances, Old Age Pensions, and Boys’ and Girls’ Indus- 
trial School treatment, all of which are paid for 
entirely by the Province, or in the case of Old Age 
Pensions by the Province and Dominion. The Prov- 
ince will also extend financial aid to municipalities 
setting up their own facilities for caring for their 
infirm and aged, and has entered an agreement with 
local hospitals under which payment will be made 
for indigent persons over and above the annual 
grants the Province already makes to all general 
hospitals. 

This means of course that the Province has as- 
sumed by far the larger share of the costs of all 
forms of public welfare service, which has greatly 
lessened the feeling of antagonism the municipalities 
had. In maintaining a share of the cost, and in 
having their own administrations, they at the same 
time feel protected from the bogey of bureaucratic 
controls, and are free to exercise their democratic 
rights in meeting their local needs as they see fit. 

We feel there is no danger that this privilege will 
lower standards. The social needs of the people are 
recognized generally as being a concern of govern- 
ment, and treatment measures only a matter of 
sound economy. With social workers, supervisors, 
and administrators alike imbued with the profes- 
sional notion that individual problems whatever their 
nature, must be met individually, with an ever- 
growing awareness on the part of local govern- 
ments — through our staff's interpretation — of the 
soundness of this belief, and with an integrated ad- 
ministration on the executive level, there seems every 
hope of continuing the start we have made toward 
building a workable public service to meet pressing 
present needs and any crisis the future may hold. 
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ANNUAL ANU REGIUNAL 
MEETINGS 








ROUND TABLES— PANEL DISCUSSIONS—NOTED SPEAKERS 


Discussion of: 
Current Welfare Trends 
Casework Services 
Federal and State Legislation 
Field Supervision 
Child Welfare 
Administrative Services 
Personnel Problems 
Medical Care 


Community Organization 





Annual Meeting Cleveland, Ohio December 5-7 


Regional Meetings 
Northeastern Albany, New York September 11-12 


Southeastern Jacksonville, Florida September 22-23 


Southwestern Little Rock, Arkansas September 29-30 
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